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signed a convention which settled the question of the Danubian principalities and Serbia according to Russia's wishes,3 recognized Russian sovereignty over certain disputed areas on the Caucasian littoral, and granted Russian merchantmen free passage through the Straits and the right of navigation in Turkish waters.
If London was shocked by the Russian ultimatum to Turkey, Vienna and Berlin were even more distressed by the St. Petersburg protocol. Metternich was horrified at the very thought of "mediation" on behalf of the "Greek rebels/* and saw in the Anglo-Russian agreement the death blow to the Holy Alliance. Neither Great Britain nor Russia, however, showed any haste in fulfilling the obligations they had assumed towards Greece. Canning, while dreading Russia's isolated action, was reluctant to go to war with Turkey over Greece; Nicholas hesitated to jeopardize the advantages so recently secured at Akker-man. Futile negotiations dragged on for months, and it was not until April, 1827, that the offer of mediation embodied in the St. Petersburg protocol was submitted to the sultan and met with court rejection. It became clear that coercive measures against Turkey could no longer be postponed if Greece was to be saved from destruction. Canning believed, however, that the safest method of preventing the war from spreading would be a concerted action by at least some of the great Powers. On July 6, 1827, N.S., the St. Petersburg protocol was converted into the Treaty of London, signed by Great Britain, Russia, and France. This document recapitulated the determination of the signatory Powers to establish Greece as an autonomous state, a tributary of the sultan. A secret article provided that, by using "means which circumstances may suggest to their prudence" but "without . . . taking part in the hostilities," the three governments should bind themselves to induce Turkey and Greece to accept an armistice within a month. Both Austria and Prussia having refused to sign the Treaty of London, Nicholas voiced his regret at having to enter into an international agreement which did not include his two partners in the Holy Alliance. While Metternich endeavored to persuade Turkey and Greece to accept his mediation, the control of events slipped from the hands of diplomats and passed into those of naval commanders.
3 The privileges granted to Serbia were as follows: freedom of worship; local autonomy; restoration of districts severed from Serbia; tax reform; the right to cany on commercial pursuits in Turkey; the right to maintain schools, hospitals, and printing presses; the denial to Muslims, except members of the armed forces garrisoned in Serbia, of the right to reside in that province.